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A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 


—— 


CHAPTER I. 
A family supper. 


While the Dickens’s enjoyed the 
delights in prospect which awaited 
them in the new house in Park street, 
Mr Donneraile exulted over those 
which No, 10, Bishopgate-Within had 
actually put him in possession of. As 
he sauntered along Pall-Mall, with one 
hand in his coat pocket, grasping the 
_ mammon of his idolatry, he was called 
‘ several times by his most intimate 
friend sir Harry Carrisfort, before he 
was conscious of it. When, at length, 
he slowly drew up his horse to the side 
of the pavement, the latter addressed 
him with— 


“How now, Donneraile? Not at 
New-Market; stocks are dev’lish low 
indeed with you, or you would not go 
sneaking about the empty streets.” 


«“ You never were more out in your 


life. Why now, Harry, (putting back 


his hat, and stretching his fine figure. 


along the horse) what would you give 
me, my boy, for that which Lhold in 
my right hand ?” 

*« A pound of Fribourg’s best Stras- 
burgh.” 

“ Won't do; try again,” 

“ The value of the famous chesnut 


filly bought by lord ———-, at Tatter- 
all’s last. week.” 


“* You be d—~—d; I hold that which 
would buy forty fillies.” 


“ Done for a hundred,” 


“ Done for ten thousand, if you in- 
sist upon bettings.” 


“ Not quite that, but for one thou- 
sand, with all my heart Donne—done, 
if you dare; why, you never had so 
much in your life, except on the gam- 
ing table.” 


“ Nay, done if you dare, thou firsts 
of Harries ;” returned Mr. Donneraile, 
nettled at his friend’s speech, and the 
sneer that accompanied it, 


“ Agreed,” cried the other, shaking 
him by the hand; and the bargain of 
Sriendshif: being thus adjusted by the 
laws of honour, Mr. Donneraile’ very 
generously consented to alight oft pis 
horse, invite his dear friend to dine 
with him, at Watchier’s; where, hay- 
ing explained to him the story of his 
morning's visit, and the sum of money 
it had.put him in possession of, he 
laughed at him forbeing so egregiously 
gulled; then nobly dosed him with 
claret. till he forgot his cares under 
the table. 


As Mr. Donneraile’s head could 


earry more wine. than sir Harry’s, | 


whether from capacities mental or 


bodily, d r sai is | 
vodily, deponer saith not, he left his | thé young and lovely lady Mary R—-- 


dear friend where he had fallen, and, 
having made his toilette, contrived to 
arrive at his-mother’s house a little be- 
fore two, just asthe last crowd of her 
last route that season were sndeavor- 
ing to make their exit from her de- 
lightful assembly, where every body 
had declared themselves to be vastly 











charmed for no definite reason, ex- 
cept that of having been vastly squeez- 
ed.. As Mr. Donneraile passed up the 
crowded. stair-case, he heard on all 
sides voices repeating, that nobody's 
parties could be compared with lady 
Donneraile’s; she always has every 
thing one can wish for; beauty, rank, 
fashion. Her house, like herself, is 
the emporium of good taste. Mr. 
Donneraile’s vanity was not indifferent 
to this eulogium, empty and frivolous 
as it was; besides, if he loved any 
thing, he loved his mother. She was 
still handsome,and had a peculiar power 
to please. She had long presided a 

Fashion’s Queen; and her numerous 
subjects were as loyal as any that king 
George has in. his dominions ; and who 


> can say m ore? 


As Mr. Donneraile leant in the door 
way that led to the apartments, he eyed 
the women as they passed him, but 
saw them as though le saw them not ; 
looking down contemptuously upon 
the low of stature, and superciliously 
upon the tall; then as if he had gratifi- 
ed them sufficiently, he walked across 
his mother’s train, nodding graciously 
to her, and threw himself, as though « 
he had been excede with fatigue, upon 
an empty sofa. 


’ 


“How dev'lish hot it is,” said he to 


who sat near, 


She smiled at the remark, but re- 
plied, “Not more so, I think, than is 
always the case at assemblies.” —His 
observation hrd waited for no answer 
and was only an involuntary exclama- 
tion, extorted by selfish inconvenience, 


























































































































































- 
pall to-inorrow hight: 


wc sweet 
i to him, however, momentarily 


cused his attention; and stating at 


lier, he sald, * Do you go to Mrs. D’s 


“| believe rot; for | have an iavi- 


tion to dine out of town with a friend, 
t 


which I prefer,” 


“ Bless me, what an affectation of 
val Innocence; now really you are 
too handsome for that; leave it to the 


id ones, who can get no fun in town.” 


Lady Mary, who thought this accu- 
sation not worth refuting, .and who 
despised the accuser, coloured, as she 
aid, * I do not affect.to dislike Lon- 
don or its amusements; ‘but, at this 
season of the year, the country may 
surely afford delight; and, for one 
evening at least, one may endure to 
hear the birds sing, instead of Cata- 
lani.” 


Mr. Donneraile, as if he had never 
heard a word of truth or sense uttered 
before, actually turned bis whole per- 
son round, and entered into something 
like a conversation; which he had 
never been known to do since his re- 
turn from the Continent. 


When lady Mary’s carriage was an- 
nounced, he forgot his assumed cha- 
racter so far as}to hand her into it, 
although sie was a young unmarried 
woman, 


Mr. Gunter simpered, Mr. Towns- 


hend saw ite-and the next day it was: 


inthe papers, that the hon. Mr. Don- 
neraile was shortly to lead the accom 
plished lady Mary R. to the hymenial 


altar; which effectually prevented ei-, 


ther party from again addressing the 
other, 


After this last effort of expiring po- 
liteness, Mr. Donneraile returned to 
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—— 


Q ‘ " ‘ an . . < 7 . 4 
85 of Une voice that repli- | his mother, who was re posing from the 


fatizues of a fashionable evening, and 
yawning so repeatedly, that, to an ig- 
norant vulgar person, she would have 
appeared to be suffering from the con- 
sequences of excessive ennui. 

“ Well, Granville! how did my as- 
sembly go off? Did you hear what they 


all said of it?” 


“« Oh, you know your parties are al- 
ways successful; you need not ask thai 
question; but you will be obliged to 
try your skill next year in Dublin; for 
we haye sold this house.” 


“ ©, Granville! (cried his mother 
‘with a faint scream) has that vulgar 





odious Dickens got it at last! and all 
my beautiful Grecian draperies and 
Egyptian sofas! O, how mortifying.” 


«“ True, it is mortifying; but it 
would have been more so to have been 
seized by your creditors, which must 
have indubitably been the case, had | 
not now in my pocket a twenty thou- 
sand to stop their mouths with.”* 


A thundering rap at the door usher- 
ed in lord Donneraile. He entered 
with a very woe-begone countenance 
which only changed from the gloom of 
dissatisfaction to the querulous ex- 
pression of inquiry, as he said to his 
son—W hat news, Granville? 


«“ Here is the paper, which only 
waits fer your lordship’s signature.” 


“ Thank heaven, my dear boy, then 
my credit is still safe, and I may yet 
have a chance whenever there is a 
change of ministry; but this is only the 
half of the business—Did you see the 
daughter? wil] she do?” 


“She is..a pretty thing enough; 


riage, my lord, is'such ad——d bitter 


cursedly awkward. thowgh; -but: mar-' 


«“ Pho, nonsense; I know you arc « 
sensible boy.” 


“ Too sensible (said lady Donne- 
raile) and come of too noble blood to 
stoop to a messalance;” her whole 


frame trembling as she spoke. 


«“ My lady Donneraile, high blood is 
a mighty good sort of blood, when 
there is something more substantial to 
keep it warm—but tell me, what is the 
use of it, when it reduces us to beg- 
gary; and who thinks of high or low 
blood now-a-days? No, no, my lady, 
this is the a.e of gold, not the age of 
noblesse. | have supported your dig. 
nity, and forwarded your fancies, as 
much as it has been in my power, but 
that power must cease now, unless 
Donneraile keeps up the first, and 
supplies the latter, by means of a good 
marriage.” 


“ O, (said lady Donneraile, bursting 
into tears) I had rather endure any 
thing, every thing, than see Granville 
married toa city miss.” 


“ My dear mother, (said he moved 
at her tears) I will do nothing without 
your approbation; calm yourself, I 
entreat you!” 


Her son's caresses had the desired 
effect ; while lord Donneraile paced up 
and down the room in gloomy silence, 
At length, stopping opposite to his 
wife and his son, he stood motionless 
and gazed at them for a few minutes, 
with amixture of love, pity and scorn, 
—he broke silence : 

To be Continued, 





AN HONEST DEBT. 

Civility is a debt which every indi- 
vidual in society has a right to exact— 
a civil question always demands a civil 
an swe If a poor man bows to me in 
the ‘street, it is my duty to return it, 
or else it will shew that he has more 








pul to swallow.” 





manners than I have. 




















To the Editor. 
SIR, 

In reading the first number of your mis- 
ocliany, my eye met the observation, thai 
the principles in which it is intended to be 
conducted will be those of religion, morality, 
public and private virtue, &c.—As public 
and private happiness depend upon the edu- 
cation of our growing offspring, and feeling 
a disposition to encourage a work that will 
tend to promote the publie good, I have 
taken the liberty of sending you the follow- 
ing communication. If you should think it 
worthy a place in the Olio, you will please 
insert them in this week’s paper, by so doing 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


you will oblige 


Quid munus reipublicae majus aut melius 
affere possumus, 
Quam juventuiem bene erudiamus. 
Cicero. 


The improvement of the intellectu- 
al faculties of man has been considered 
as an object of the greatest importance 
in every age. By the assistance of it 
man is enabled to disengage himself 
from those prejudices which are com- 
mon and natural to those, whose capa- 
cities are corroded by the rust of idle- 
ness and ignorance, and itis this which 
contributes to distinguish the beauties 
and deformities of nature and of art, to 
set bounds to the. seope of wild imagi- 
nation, and.when united with truth 
and morality empowers him to assimi- 
late himself to his Maker. 


Man, in early part of life, is directed 
solely by exampie, and every precept 
and rule, whether sound or not, which 
strikes his ear, leaves an impression 
not easily to be effaced by the stealing 
heurs of time. 


The proper education of youth, and 
the teachers to whom they cntrusted, 
cither lay a foundation for knowledge 
and happiness, or for ignorance and 
misery, the former of which every 
tender parent would wish to see their 
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sion, and the latter, there is not one 
who sympathizes in the distresses of 
human woes, but what shudders at 
the thought. 


All persons are born with equal ca- 
pacities. But the great difference 
which we see in them is owing to the 
peculiar mode of tuition in their first 
years, or the different spheres of life 
which it has been their lot to be engag- 
ed in. It is better. not to instruct 
children in any thing, than to learn 
them that which will be of no use, but 
rather an injury to the m when old, 


Since then the importance of chil- 
dren being intrusted to such teachers 
as administer to their minds sound’and 
wholesome doctrine, which will enable 
them the more easily to tread this mazy 
path of human life, [ am surprised how 
persons can be so blind to the good of 
their rising offspring as to see their ex- 
panding functions filled with the great- 
est absurdities, which can surely‘yield 
no pleasure to any person My refer- 
ence is to the acting of plays at 
school, 


In alniost all iniatory schools it has 
been a practice of having exhibitions, 
and has been deemed by some, who in 
other respects seemed to possess some 
judgement, that it was necessary to 
bring children forward in fxdlic (whe- 
ther fit or not) not only for the sake of 
making them appear bolder in compa- 
ny, but also to make them proficients 
in the art of elocution. Suppose it 
gave them a little insight into thay 
piece, will it have the least tendency 
to assist them in another of a differcit 
nature? No: if the child gain the fleet- 
ing sound of applause at one of these 
sfioucings, will .Aa: enable him to ap- 
pear to better advantage abroad ? Will 
it not rather tend to enjender scif-suf- 





children enjoy in the greatest profu- | 





ficiency, than which nothing is more 






disgusting, to attract his attention to 
that which at last throws him into a 
frothy mode of thinking, or rather 
ceases to think at all, and encourage 
him to imagine himself wise, when in 
reality he knows nothing ; and more- 
over render him liable to be defeated 
in every branch he undertakes te dis- 
course upon; even the very branch to 
which he and his teacher have paid the 
greatest attention. 


As this is the case of ignorant teach - 
ers exhibiting children upon the stage 
asa fiunch or frufifie: and to fill their 
minds with poison, I am astonished 
that parents have not long ago opened 
their cyes and decried such silly and 
preposterous practices, and sought for 
seminaries where their children may 
be instructed in the principles of pure 
morality; and instead of concealine 
the latent sparks of genius by rattling 
over the absurdities generally contain- 
ed in dramatic works, let them be in- 
structed in the ruDIMENTS OF EnG- 
LisH GRAMMAR, Which tend to expand 
the human mind more than the dry ab- 
stract reasonings of philosophy,so that 
they may be prepared ata maturer age 
of diving iuto the 
depths of science, and proving an or 


more profourd 


nament to themselves and parents, and 


a valuable member of society. 





| such ridiculous séuff. 


The 


teachers generally instruct children in 


reason may be asked wher 
The answer is 
| easy: Teachers in general are so ip- 
{tolerably ignorant of the first princi- 
| ples of that highly useful branch of 
| education, that they endeavor by every 
in their 


possible means power, to 


smooth it over by a luxuriance of show 


jand not of sexse, and permit the child 
jto preceed to the most cifficult parts 
\of knowledge, without ever under- 
standing any thing he Jearns; and after 
he ng 


is 


the has obtained it by heart. 





-bettcr off than before, for his instructor | 
cannot explain it to him. ‘Thus the 
child is robbed of his invaluable time 
und his parents of their money. If men 
would give a mere attentive and un- 
prejudiced ear to the reputation of 
schools abroad, perhaps they would not 
be so frequently deceived by persons, 
who make great pretensions to science, 
and yet who scarcely possess ‘common 
sense. If a man in modern days can 
barely mention afew names of eminent 
men, is set down at once as a 
learned man indeed, But in the ordi- 


he 


nary course of things,atman who never 
thinks for Aunself is very liable to ‘be 
deluded. 


Can it be denied by a person of any 
mind that the repeating of pieces at so 
carly an age, will have the least ten- 
dency to exalt him to a higher standing 
in the world? Can it be imagined 
that a child,in his infant years, is able 
to comprehend the meaning which is 
generally attached to those pieces 
selected for them? And it cannot be 
supposed that a youth at three or four 
years old can pronounce a passage 
from Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, 
Pope, &c. and inforce it properly to 
an audience with the empAasis, pause, 
rone, gescure, &c, which are the very 
essence of good speaking and reading. 
Neither can it be sAought that the man 
who undertakes the Herculean task of 
infusing into every youth the soaring 
;;enius of Demosthenes or Cicero, can 
have any knowledge of elocution, and 
moreover to know the least of human 
nature. And yet are parents so blind 
to the right of mode inculcation, that 
every soft set phrase told by an insinua- 
ting teacher of their chiid’s wonderful 
improvement in his studies, that it is 
iaken as true—Would parents take 
a lithe trouble to examine their chil- 
dven they would soon discover these 


imposters 
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I would ask the patrons ‘of virtue 
and genius, if these public éxhibitions 


tend inthe least to bring forth ‘the se- 


cret springs of action, and free ‘the 
mind from the .prejudices of ignorance 
which amoral education would in the 
greatest possible degree accomplish ? 
No!=For as we are naturally bent on 
what -is evil, and as vice is exhibited 
with such infatuating charms in almost 
all plays, the young are unable to re- 
sist the témptations, and consequently 
fall an easy sacrifice to it. To shew 
the more dangerous effects they have 
upon the juvenile mind and even 
upon persons who are old enough to 
discriminate virtue from vice, we often 
behold the theatrical performances to 
seize upon their unguarded minds, and 
from seeing vice so beautifully arrayed, 
(as | have already observed) they na- 
turally fall in love, as it were, with it, 
and pursue roads henceforward equal- 
ly dangerous to morals and understand- 
ing. And since persons thus advan- 
ced, are led away in such a manner, 
because of the lasting effects they pro- 
duce on their minds, how much more 
must children be overwhelmed by their 
plausibilities. And we may safely as- 
sert that even the learning of plays for 
the use mentioned, has a very danger- 
ous efficacy of turning the attention to 
the despicable means of obtaining a 
livelihood by playing, of which we Aave 
had several instances. Yet forall this, 
those teachers who bear the form of 
men are thundering away in there an- 
cestrian voice, that they are of the 
most valuable use ; and while those 
who are endeavouring to diffuse a uni- 
versal knowledge of the use of good 
discipline and sound inculcation, and 
trying to banish this destructive prac- 
tice from the fair fields of science, are 
by the vain pedant, who employs his 
scanty functions to dazzle the imagina- 
tion with a gorgeous display of non- 
eense, (yet held ip high esto>:aa while 


he, as I have observed, who knows that 
it is the most necessary requisite to 
‘direct the mind to truth, and to engage 
the moral affections in the acquisition 
of wholesome kriowledge, which will 
be “more solid than showy, more 
sound than splendid,” is abused by 
every half-made seucher and every 
grown ufi fool with the most virulent 
language ; which is registered in the 
minds of the multitude as truth, be- 
cause it accords with their prejudiced 
views. But trath and morality being 
the objects of a conscientious instruc- 





tor, his character will remain as un- 
shaken in the minds of the literati and 
virtuous, as the solid marble which 
resists the rudest shocks of fate ; and 
for himself, he knows that the imbit- 
tered shafts of calumny cannot wound 
the heart that never gave it cause. 


If the teacher at one of his exhibi- 
tions, or plays, gain the approbation of 
the few, we may at once conclude that 
they have little or no taste in conduct- 
ing academical studies, which has aris- 
en from the false notions they imbibed 
in the early stage of their education, 
and accordingly suits their birthright 
and favourite bias. 


Can it be wondered at, that teachers 
who pursue the right process of assist- 
ing and forming the youthful mind, are 
so litue adverted too, when so many 
persons have been bred and brought 
up in the wilds of prejudice, ignorance, 
and foly, have the directien of school 
affairs; and when it is manifestly im- 
possible to make any improvements in 
such a state of education. Itis as easy 
to conquer an overwhelming army as 
to be virtuous over the vulgar prepo- 
sessions of the many ; and he who van- 
quishes them, will accomplish a mira- 
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if a téeacher’s plan of inculcation 
agrees with their whimsical views, he 
meets with the wafmest encourage- 
ment. It makes no difference however 
despicable his performance may 


be, the greatest encomiums will be | 


lavished upon it, because it coincides 
with their doctrine; and on the con- 
trary, a judicious, well meaning precep- 
tor, must be judged by those whose 
talents are totally unqualified for so 
difficult a task ; and of the opinions of 
these ediots were more frequently 
withheld than they are, so much ca- 
lumny would not be circulated abroad ; 
but it is natural for those whose men- 
tal qualifications render them mere 
blanks in s6ciety, to ruin if possible the 
reputation of such as are rising by ho- 
nest means to the pinnacle of fame. 

“ Manifest then, and great are the 
difficulties which beset the conscien- 
tious teachers, which retard and frus- 
trate his best efforts to serve mankind. 
Avoiding one error he falls into anoth- 
er. He may be impeached of offiecious- 
ness, of perhaps malicious views, if he 
develope the whole truth and corrup- 
tion if he withhold it. Notwithstand- 
ing-2H ‘those disadvantages, how much 
soever he may fall short of his own 
wishes, or his employers’ expectations 
he has it in his power to secure to him- 
self one consolation. The conscious- 
ness of integrity, industry, probity and 
truth, which are always within the 
competency of every sinking being. 
Ifthen he swerve not from what is 
right to please either the one party or 
oblige another; and if he deliver his 
sentiments with amenity, candour and 
impartiality, he will do all that God re- 
quires at his hands; and though he 
inay not obtain the admiration of all, 
he will stand a fair chance to gain the 
esteem of all those whose esteem is 
worth possessing.” 





of Flaxley in Gloucestershire, 
‘following description is given of this 
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CatnerinE Bovey, daughter of 
John Riches, esq. merchant of London, 
was married at fifteen years of age to 
William Bovey, esq. a gentleman of 
liberal fortune, and lord of the manor 
The 


lady in the New Atalantis. “ Her per- 
son has as many charms as can be de- 
sired. She is one of those lofty, dark, 
and lasting beauties, that strike with 
reverence, and yet delight. There is 
not a feature in her face, nor any thing 
in her person and manners, that could 
be exchanged for any other, and she 
not preve a loser. Her mind, her con- 
duct, her sense and judgment, her con- 
stancy, her knowledge, her wit, and 


conversation, are all admirable : so 
much above what is lovely in the sex, 


that, shut but your eyes (and allow for 
the music of her voice), your mind 
would be charmed, as thinking your- 
self conversing with the most knowing 
the most refined of the other. Free 
from levity and superficialness, her 
sense is solid and perspicuous. 
Sheis soreal,so perfect an economist, 
that, taking in all the duties of life, she 
disdains not to stoop to the most infe- 
She knows all that a man can 
know, without despising what, as a 
woman, she ought to be ignorant of, 
Her modesty is equal to her merit ; 
she wishes tolive unknown, declining 
all public assemblies, content to pos- 
sess her soul in freedom and tranquil- 
ity at home, among the few whom she 
honours with her friendship. 





rior, 


At the age of twenty-two, this lady 
was letta widow, without children, and 
with an affluent fortune ; she was also 
sole heiress to the property of her fath- 
er, which was considerable. Her 





| plishments of her inind and person , 
| procured her numerous admirers, whe 
‘earnestly sought to obtain her heart 
and her had. But, prefering to any 
new engagement the freedom and in. 
dependence ofa single lifc, and the un- 
disputed disposition of her fortures 
she uniformly objected every address. 
Her possessions were devoted to acts 
of benevolence and kindness, and to 
the encouragement and advancement! 
of letters. By the force of her talents 
by study, application, and the conver- 
sation of men of literature, she sur- 
mounted the disadvantages of her ediu- 
cation, and became a proficient in 
various branches of learning and know- 
ledge. 


Sir Richard Steele, addressing this 
lady in an epistle dedicatory, prefixed 
to the second volume of the Ladies’ 
Library, 1714, observes, that, instead 
of assemblies, books and solitude were 
her choice ; and, that she had gone on 
the study of what she should be, 
rather than attend to the celebration 
of what she was. “Thus,” says he, 
“with the charms of the fairest of 
your own sex, and knowledge not 
inferior to the more learned of ours, 
a closet, a bower, or some beau- 
tious scene of rural nature, has con- 
stantly robbed the world of a lady’s ap- 
pearance, who never was beheld but 
with gladness to her visitants, nor evci 
admired with but pain to hersell. 


An honorary matble monument, on 
which her perfections dre enume- 
rated in ah inscription, is erected to the 
memory of Mrs. Boycy, in the Abbey 
church at Westminster. Ly this in- 
scription we are informed, that “she 
died January 2Ist, 1726, in the 57th 
year of her age, at Haxley, her seat in 
Gloucestershire, and was buried there, 
where her name will be long remem- 








wealth, added to the graces and accom- eos ; and where several of her beng- 





factions at that place, as well as others 
are particularly recorded.” This mon- 
ument was erected by her executrix. 
Mrs. Mary Pope, who resided with 
her near forty years, in perfect and un- 
interupted friendship. 

Her distributions to the poor, to de- 
cayed families, to free-schools, to the 
prisons, to her poor neighbours, the 
instruction of whose children she her- 
self superintended ; also her bounties 
to the church, and bequeathments at 
her death, namely: ‘Towards founding 
acollege in the island of Bermuda, 
500/. ‘To the gray-coat hospital in 
St. Margaret’s Westminster 500/. To 
the bluc-coat hospital in Westminster, 
200/. Tothe charity-school of Christ’s 
Church parish, in Southwark, 400i. 
To augment the living of the same 
place, 1200/. To put out poor children 
of this parish apprentices, the interest 
of 400/. for ever ; of which sum 160/. 
had been given by Mr. Clarke and Mr. 
Bovey. To be distributed as herexe- 
cutrix should think fit, among those 
whom she had apprenticed out during 
her lifetime, 400/ Lastly, she design- 
ed the re-building of this chapel, which 
design was executed by Mrs. Mary 
Pope. ‘ 


A robber being conducted to the 
gibbet, his confessor who attended him 
in the hour of death, said to him, “How 
happy oughtest thou tobe, my dear 
son, who mayest now hope to sup this 
day in company with God and his holy 
Angels in Paridise.’ “ Dear father,” 
replied the other, “ you would do me 
a very singular favor if you will go in 
my stead, for upon my word L have no 
appetite, 

The first care of a prejudiced man 
should be to suffer himself to be a- 
shamed 
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FOR THE OLIO. 


An address to my Juvenile Friends. 


Beno cp about the streets, how many 
poor children there is half perished 
with cold and hunger, clothed in ragged 
and dirty garments, whose manners 
show that they have been taught little 
that is good: they are growing up in 
carelessness and ignorance, and seem 
to have no relish for any thing supe- 
rior to sensual gratification. As, in 
ground uncultivated, weeds, thornsand 
thistles are apt to spring up, so the 


danger of becoming overrun by those 
passions which prove injurious to the 
harmony and happiness of society. To 
well-bred people, their manners are 
offensive, and they are secluded from 
all refined and yirtuous company. 
Thus running with the multitude in the 
road to infamy, how deplorable is their 
case ! May you, my friends, whom for- 
tune has favoured with better situa- 
tions, be sensible of your important 
privileges, and, by assidious attention 
to every opportunity of improvement, 
increase in wisdom, as you increase in 
years, They who “ early hear instruc- 
tion’s voice, and choose the paths of 
wisdom, will assuredly be most happy.” 
In this Elysian walk are found thebest 
companions. Among them behold 
tranquillity and joy. 


When I survey the world around, 

And see what objects may be found 
Afflicted and distress’d. 

Some on the confines of the dead, 

And others wanting daily bread; 
Nay, e’en a place of rest. 


When I have these before my sight, 
My troubles seem so small and light, 





They scarce deserve the name. 
| Alike my heart and tongue declare, 

How good my great Creator's care, 
' I suffer not the same. 





















Suppose that God should grant me more, 
My heart may noi so often soar, 
And taste the joys above. 
The world and things of time and sense, 
May draw my heart and iko’ts from thence, 
And harm me with their love. 


Then Pll no more with grief repine, 
And say, how hard ‘his lot of mine, 
But will with patience wait; 
And cheerfully embrace the load, 
Assign’d me by my Maker God, 
Till he shall change my state. 
MARIA 





ACROSTIC. 


minds of those poor creatures are in [ 


E ach softer charm that beauty can impar!—- 
L ove in her Eyes, and beauty in her Heart; 
I nspiring graces, fairer than the day ; 

Z ephyr’s fragrant as the morn of May, 

A nd all imagination can convey. 


P oets Inspir’d, could not depict her grace ; 

I nventive fancy scarcely cou’d embrace 

C harms such as hers, who is by all confest 

K indest as loveliest, and as chastest, besi . 

M edicear Venus, rivall’d now we see— 

A ngels are painted fair to look like thee, 

N or more divine e’en fam’d Euphrosyne . 
Infeliz. + 


RESPECT OURSELVES. 


One of the best springs of generous 
and worthy actions, says Addison, is to 
have generous and worthy thoughts of 
ourselves; and that whoever has a- 
mean opinion of the dignity of human 
nature, will act in no higher capacity 
than he has allotted himself in his own 
estimation. 


A lI.unatic in Bedlam, was askoad 
how he came to be there. He an- 
swered—by a dispute! “What dis- 
pute ?”* “ Why,” said he, “‘I’he world 
said L was mad—I said the workl was 
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mad, and they out-voted me :’ 














| 





NEW-YORK: 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 


AALS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


While we acknowledge with grati- 
tude the liberality of our Correspon- 
dents at this early period of our enter- 
prise, we must apoligise for the omis- 
sion of several Communications.— 
They shall be attended to in our next. 


-_-—— 


According to the last accounts from 
Albany, the Fever had somewhat a- 
bated, though the number of new ca- 
ses was still considerable.——It is 
thought the Legislature will not ad- 
journ. 


On the 19th of December a very 
severe gale of wind was experienced 
at Lisbon, at which time there were 
nearly one-hundred American vessels 


in that harbour, many of which were 


driven on shore with the loss of an-; 
chors, cables, masts, &c. but nearly 
all received ‘considerable damage. 


The Legislature of the state of N, 
York, in a joint ballot, have appoin- 
ted Rufus King, Esq. a Senator for 
the next six years, in the Senate of 
the U. States, in the room of John 
Smith, Esq. whose term expires on 
the 3d of March next. 


The bill to raise a new army of 
20,000 men has passed both houses, of 


eruar 


nature of the. President to become) a 
law. LE | 


feterenuee 
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The engrossed bill for compensating | 


the captain and crew of the Crnstitu- 
tion, on occount of the loss vf the 
Guerriere, was read a third time and 
negatived—ayes 55, nocs 59, 


-—— 


A report is in circulation that Bo- 
naparte died at-Smolensk. 


———$30-- 


SHORT DAYS. 
Many complain of the shortness of 
the days and those who do not get out 
of the house until 11 o’clock in the 
morning may verily say the days arc 
short. But we never heard that the 
shortness of the day, destroyed parties 
of pleasure! The industrious man 
can make the twenty-four hours equal- 
ly valuable whether more or less be 
enlightenod by the sun. 


- 


ON LIBERTY. . 
What a high value ought we to set 


on Liberty, since without it, nothing 
great or suitable to the dignity of hu- 
man nature can possibly be produced. 
Slavery is the fetters of the tongue the 
chain of the mind, as well as the body; 
it embitters life, sours and corrups 
the passions, damps the towering fa- 
culties implanted within us, and stifles 
in the birth, the seeds of every thing 
that is amiable, generous and neble-— 
Reason and frecdom are our own, and 
given to continue so; we are to use, 
but cannot resign them without rebel- 
ling against him who gave them, 


—_e-— 
A GENUINE BULL. 
Says Dennis to Paddy, I can’t for my life 
Conceive how a dumb pair are made man 
and wife, 
Since they can’t with the form and the par- 
son accord, 
Says Paddy, you fool, — take each others 


Word hat od ni 














MARRILD. 


On Thursday evening, 


by the Rev, Br 
Romeyn, Mr. King, son of BR. 
King, Esq. to Miss Sarah R. Graeie, daugh- 
ter of A Gracie, Esq. 


James G. 


At Newiown, L. I. on Thursday evening 
ihe 28ihulkt. by the Rev. Mr. Wyatt, Mr. 
John Alsop, to Miss Ann N. Woodward, 
all of that place. 


On Thursdey evening. by the Rev. Mr. 
Broa‘head, Mr. Benjamin M’Cready, of this 
city, to Miss Eliza Mary Lamb, of Charles- 
ion, S. C. 

At Stamford, Conn. on Sunday evening, 
the Sist ull. by the Rev. Dr. Smith, Mr. Jo- 
seph Hoyt, to Miss Maria B. Weed, both of 
ihe above place. 


—— 


DIED, 


On Thursday evening the 28th ult- John 
Weyman, aged 36 years, of the firmof W. & 
*. Weyman. 

On Saturday the 30th ult. James Kipp, 

ail-Maker, son of Jacobus Kipp. 


On Monday morning, after a long illness, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hinton, aged about 75 years, 
wife of John Hinton. 


On Saturday last, Mrs. Rachael Pooley, 
aged 32 years and 10 months. 


On Monday morning, after a short illness, 
Mr. John Bowman, aged 79 years. 

On Saturday evening last, Mr.. William 
Smith, at the advanced age of 83, 


On Thursday morning, James Cowan, jun. 


On the 29th ult. of a short illness, Capt. 


Lettice Jenny, aged 34 years. 
At Champlain, on the 16th ult, Lewis 
Barney, aged 105. He had twenty four 


children by one wife. 


At Albany, on the 26 ult. Aaron Olm- 
stead, esq. a Representative in the House of 
Assembly of this state, from the county of 
Columbia, 

Same day, Mr. Barent Smith, aged 43 
years, 10 months and 18 days. 

Same day, Mr. Casparus Hewson, aged 53 
years. 

Or Wednesday, the 27th ult. in an advan- 
eed age, Mr. Alexander Chestnut. 

At Kenderhook, on the evening. of the 
22d ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Van Schaak, consort 
of Peter, Van Schaak, Esq. 





From the Port folio. 


THE VISION. 
Deep in a shade, through banks of flow’rs, 
The sireamlet wound its way, 
And sofily sped the noiseless hours 
As on the bank I lay. 
While thus, in a voluptuous calm, 
I waich’d the gliding stream, 
My eyes were steep’d in slumber’s balm, 
My heart in Fancy’s dream. 


Isaw a maiden, wond’rous fair, 
Glance through the thicken’d shade, 

The ringlets of whose golden hair 
With murmuring zephyrs play’d. 

From her bright eyes serenely beam’d 
The heaven’s purest blue, 

And on her cheek the rose had seem’d 
To shed its softest hue. 


Upon her balmy lips there play’d 
A smile of gladness meek ; 

Yet from her eye a tear drop stray’d 
Adown her rosy cheek. 

Ah! how my throbbing pulses beat 
In such dear dream of bliss! 

For.ne’er seem’d transport half so sweet 
So exquisite as this. 


I flew (o clasp her to my heart... 
Alas! vain fleeting trance... 

A deadly paleness mark’d each part, 
And stay’d my rash advance. 

Intent on me she fix’d her eye, 
Then, pointing to above, 

The gentle spirit breathed a sigh, 
And vanish’d from the grove ! 


Yarewell! Farewell! remembered shade! 
And O! sad dream, farewell! 
Too surely what that look convey’d 
My aching heart can tell. 
‘To taste unmix’d the joys of love 
‘To mortals ne’er was given ; 
Chen, as its happy heme’s abore ; 
Seek not on Earth for Heaven.” 


———— 


From the Charleston Times. 


—— 


BY THE REV. JAMES CONNOR, 


AH! what avails this short subluner sphere ! 
Why wish to act on the fantastic scene ! 
subject, at best, to many a doubt and fear... 
Too oft to cold neglect and certain pain. 
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Why does vain man his fondest wishes pour? 
Why do his earliest prayers attack the sky, 

To stretch the space of each contracted hour? 
Say, is it then so terrible to die ? 


What joys has life to counterpoise its cares? 

What sweeis to recompence for all its 
woes? 

Lo! av’rice gnaws, and fell ambition tears 

The. racking breast, with hell’s united 
throes. 


Nor these alone embitter th’ irksome way 
That leads to fleeting life’s uncertain goal... 
Pandora’s ministers, in dread array, 
Convulse the sense, and rack the tortur’d 
soul. 


Banish’ my much loved home, the blissful 
plains, 
Where princely *Shannon laves the flow’ry 
strand, 
No dear associate, no kind friend remains, 
To cheer my wand’rings in a foreign land. 


Ah! where is now Celinda’s vivid smile, 

That wont to shed celestial gladness round? 

Her converse sweet, that could all cares be- 
guile, 

And pour the balm of pity in each wound ? 

She was indeed———but hold, my racking 
brain! 

Canst thou the glories to that form dis- 
close ? 

As soon (vain wretch) attempt, in frantic 
strain, 

To paint each dew-drop on the vernal rose. 


Forgotten be my name, my age, my birth.— 
Let black oblivion all my woes conceal : 
These killing woes. would poison future 

mirth, 
And happy lovers shudder at my tale. 


* A River in Ireland, near my Father’s. 
oe 


Fyrom the Connecticut Gazette. 


ALMYRA, I was once so weak, 

As to believe you all perfection ; 

But now L own your charms bespeak 
(Forgive me,) something like defection. 


That form whose all bewiching grace, 
So long this doating heart had fetter’ds 
Tho’ passing clever in its place, 

I don’t know but it might be better’d. 








Indeed, your face once gave delight, 
Tho lately I have view'd it rather ; 
Yet still if { remember right— 

It strikes me I have seen a fairer! 


That eye, with its impassioned glow, 
Full many an aching thrill has given; 
And yet tho’ I were Romeo, . 

I could not swear it came from Heaven. 


Your voice has quite entranced my soul, 
When warbling loves delightful metre ; 
And still ’tis fine—but on the whole, 

i know not but I’ve heard a sweeter. 


In short your charms are what we call 

in common,, “ most prodigious killing ; 
And yet to take you with them all, é‘ 

I own I hardly should be willing ! Cc 


—E— 


CORINNA’S EPITAPH. 
By Peter Pindar. 


Here sleeps what was innocence once, but 
its snows 
Where sullied and trod with disdain; 
Here lies what. was Beauty, but pluck’d was 
its rose, 
And slung like.a weed to the plain. 


O Pilgrim, look down on her grave with e 
sigh, 
Who fell the sad victim of art; 
E’en cruelty’s self must bid her hard eye 
A peal of compassion impart. 


Ah, think not, ye prudes, thata sigh ore 
tear, 
Can offend of all nature the God ; 
Lo! Virtue already has morn’d at her bier, 
And the lily will bloom o’er her sod. 
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